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Beyond 


The 

Story 

• Kathryn  Musick 


If  we  were  to  ask  the  modern  reader  why  he  reads  the 
short  story,  he  would  invariably  reply,  “For  entertainment — 
and  because  it’s  short.”  When  we  read  a short  story  certainly 
we  do  look  for  entertainment,  for  a story  line.  But  since  the 
short  story  is  a literary  form  it  has  other  values.  There  is  more 
to  the  work  than  the  “and  then,  and  then,  and  then,”  of  the 
story  line. 

Literary  techniques  employed  by  the  author  render  the 
story  capable  of  receiving  artistic  appreciation.  If  in  reading 
the  short  story  we  become  aware  of  these  techniques,  we  will 
find  other  values,  other  levels  of  meaning  than  those  contained 
on  the  purely  literal  level. 

What  are  some  of  these  elements  which  can  be  found  over 
and  above  the  story  line?  For  one  thing,  there  is  theme,  the 
universal  truth  behind  the  particular  situation.  If  there  is  no 
such  truth,  then  the  story  has  no  universal  appeal,  no  signifi- 
cance for  anyone  except  its  author. 
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From  whose  point  of  view  is  the  story  told?  Which  char- 
acter gives  us  an  insight  into  his  thoughts,  his  feelings?  Do  we 
discover  the  conflict  of  the  story  through  these  revelations  or  is 
the  conflict  entirely  external,  one  concerned  with  physical 
rather  than  mental  action? 

After  theme  and  point  of  view  we  might  try  to  discover 
any  symbolic  meaning  inherent  in  the  story-  Perhaps  one  char- 
acter has  become  a symbol  for  a particular  group  or  race  of 
people,  or  perhaps  he  symbolizes  some  emotion  which  all  men 
possess  either  actually  or  potentially. 

The  background  of  the  story  cannot  be  ignored.  How  im- 
portant is  it?  If  the  conflict  is  external  it  is  apt  to  receive 
much  consideration.  However,  if  the  conflict  is  within  the 
mind  of  the  character,  less  attention  will  be  given  to  exterior 
details.  Thoughts  and  emotions  will  be  made  vivid,  often  so 
much  so  that  we  feel  we  are  actually  going  through  this  exper- 
ience ourselves. 

The  style,  the  diction,  the  handling  of  dialogue,  are  other 
aspects  that  should  be  considered. 

No  two  writers’  style  is  exactly  alike.  But  all  of  them  are 
similar  in  certain  respects.  For  example,  their  are  the  authors 
with  the  straightforward  style  who  have  clear,  smooth-flowing 
sentences;  then  their  are  those  whose  obscure  style  and  long 
involved  sentences  require  much  attention  and  understanding. 
Some  authors,  like  Hemingway,  use  the  minimum  of  words  to 
convey  meaning.  Other,  like  Faulkner,  pack  their  sentences 
full  of  poetic  expressions,  descriptive  adjectives,  involved  con- 
structions. 

Diction  is  closely  related  to  style.  But  not  every  author 
who  possesses  a good  style  can  pick  out  the  one  correct  word  at 
all  points  in  the  story.  This  choice  of  words  is  very  important. 
It  lends  credibility  and  atmosphere  to  the  narrative.  A story 
made  of  words  which  have  rich  connotations  is  certainly  more 
enjoyable  than  one  in  which  every  word  is  a mere  bald  state- 
ment, for  connotations  can  add  greatly  to  the  meaning  of  the 
story  for  each  individual  reader. 
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Most  of  the  selections  in  the  Golden  Echo  are  short  stories — 
the  form  students  enjoy  most.  These  stories  and  others  which 
are  found  in  college  literary  magazines  and  in  the  “little” 
magazines  tend  to  be  quality  stories  as  distinguished  from  the 
stories  of  the  popular  magazines.  Quality  stories  are  written 
for  artistic  reasons.  The  author  can  be  free  in  his  choice  and 
treatment  of  subject  matter.  The  story  in  the  popular  maga- 
zine is  intended  for  a general  public.  Usually  it  is  a story  of 
external  conflict-  And  the  theme  is  most  often  a form  of 
romantic  love. 

The  stories  in  the  Golden  Echo,  on  the  whole,  depict  the 
experience  of  everyday  life,  not  some  extraordinary  event. 
Indeed,  the  action  in  most  of  these  stories  is  insignificant,  for 
the  conflict  is  internal.  The  interest  hinges  on  a central  char- 
acter’s relationship  to  people:  a son  to  his  father,  an  uncle  to 
his  niece,  a girl  to  her  deceased  father. 

Knowing  what  to  look  for  in  a short  story  should  increase 
our  enjoyment  of  that  form.  Our  desire  for  entertainment 
will  be  satisfied  even  more  after  we  realize  that  the  “and  then, 
and  then,  and  then,”  does  not  exhaust  the  story  value. 
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I 

Jed's 

I 

Gun 

I 

• jo  Anne  Parrott 

j^or  a long  time  he  had  waited  and  hoped. 

And  then  last  night  after  dinner  Jonas  drew  his  cob  pipe 
from  a pocket,  selected  a pinch  from  his  calico  drawstring 
pouch  and  tucked  it  in  the  bowl  with  the  calloused  ball  of  his 
thumb.  The  woman  was  there  with  a broomstraw  that  she 
had  lit  from  the  blackbellied  stove,  and  Jonas  loudly  sucked 
in  the  smoke  and  blew  it  out  through  his  teeth.  Then  he  tipped 
the  chair  back  on  its  rear  legs  and  puffed  at  the  ceiling.  “Rec- 
kon it’s  nigh  time,”  he  said.  “You  and  me,  we’re  going  huntin’ 
tomorrow.” 

The  boy  glanced  at  the  woman  who  smiled  and  ladled  for 
him  another  helping  of  beans,  and  then  his  eyes  flickered  to 
the  rifle  hanging  on  the  north  wall  where  the  ladder  reached 
into  the  loft.  Jonai  followed  his  gaze. 

“You  can  use  it  tomorrow,”  he  said.  “An’  then  it  gets 
back  on  that  wall,  ’cause  it’s  Jed’s  gun  an’  that’s  where  he  left 
it.  I’m  only  allowin’  it  this  once,  ’cause  they’s  only  my  gun 
and  we  be  needin’  meat  an’  the  hour  is  nigh  when  you  learn 
more  than  pickin’  beans  and  fetchin’  eggs.”  For  the  first  time 
he  looked  directly  at  the  boy  and  frowned  at  the  wan  face  that 
had  suddenly  taken  on  a spot  of  color.  “But  learn  you  this — 
it’s  Jed’s  gun  and  always  be.” 

The  woman  woke  him  at  dawn  and  he  rolled  out  and 
splashed  water  on  his  face  from  the  chipped  pewter  bowl.  It 
was  cold  in  the  loft  and  there  was  a film  of  ice  on  the  water. 
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For  a moment  he  longed  to  crawl  back  under  the  thick  quilts 
next  to  the  hay  still  warm  from  his  body;  but  he  remembered 
that  this  was  the  Day  and  he  was  going  to  take  down  Jed’s  gun 
and  go  hunting  with  Jonas. 

Jonas  was  already  at  the  table.  “Eat  hearty,  son,”  the 
woman  said-  “It’ll  be  a stretch  till  your  next  swallow.”  He 
dawdled  over  the  flannel  cakes  and  mug  of  steaming  coffee. 
Jonas  glanced  at  him,  his  cheeks  bulging.  “Get  on  an’  eat, 
bov!  An’  stop  pickin’  at  your  feed.  When  he  was  your  age — ” 

“Jonas,  he’s  in  a fuss,”  the  woman  said  softly,  “and  you 
know  he  never  eats  much.” 

It  was  still  gray  morning  when  they  stepped  outside.  No 
snow  had  fallen  since  the  day  before  but  it  was  colder,  pene- 
trating, and  there  was  a brittle  crust  on  the  white  ground. 
The  sharp  air  stung  his  eyes  and  he  blinked  away  the  tears. 

“Get  Old  Caroline,”  Jonas  ordered.  But  the  old  hound  had 
bounded  up  behind  them,  her  hot  breath  rising  in  puffs  of 
steam.  The  boy  crouched  down  and  scratched  her  flank. 

“You  keep  a watch  on  Old  Caroline,”  Jonas  said,  squinting 
at  the  sky.  “She  been  snuffin’  out  meat  since  before  you  was 
weaned.  If  you  put  a mind  to  it  she  can  learn  you  a lot.”  As 
if  she  understood,  Old  Caroline  bayed  sharply  and  bounded 
toward  the  north  field  where  the  stumps  of  last  summer’s  corn 
poked  up  in  rows  through  the  snow.  Beyond  the  field  began 
the  thicket. 

“You  ain’t  had  much  practice,”  Jonas  warned,  “so  don’t  go 
shootin’  at  every  jay  in  a bush.  If  they’s  runnin’  keep  your 
sight  ’bout  a finger  thick  ahead  an’  aim  for  the  skull.  An’ 
don’t  waste  shells.” 

They  walked  in  silence,  the  boy  a few  dozen  paces  to  the 
left.  He  loved  toting  Jed’s  gun  and  he  carried  it  as  Jonas  did, 
and  as  he  had  seen  Jed  do,  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  ready  to 
bring  to  his  shoulder,  to  sight,  to  fire.  The  gun  made  him  feel 
strong.  He  loved,  too,  the  feel  of  the  polished  stock  against 
his  ribs  and  the  blue-black  sheen  of  the  long  barrel  and  the 
glint  of  the  silver  lever- 
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He  was  too  young  to  remember  when  Jed  got  the  gun. 
Jonas  never  talked  about  it,  but  she  told  him  that  they  had 
skrimped  a long  time  and  that  Jed  got  the  gun  in  his  tenth 
year.  Even  then  he  could  pick  off  a pine  cone  at  twenty 
paces.  Jonas  had  told  him  so.  And  Jed  and  Jonas’d  stalk  out 
with  the  first  frost  and  come  stomping  back  with  rabbit  and 
squirrel  and  coon  and  possum. 


When  he  got  older  he  begged  to  go  along.  He  remembered 
how  Jonas  threw  his  great  head  back  and  roared,  and  Jed’d 
grin,  “Sure,  when  you  can  tote  a gun  ten  miles  and  pick  corn 
and  pitch  hay  from  sun  up  to  down  without  gettin’  woozey.” 
And  Jed’s  brown  fist  would  tug  at  the  boy’s  silky,  wheat 
colored  hair. 

And  then  was  the  war.  He  didn’t  know  who  was  fighting 
or  much  care.  But  he  remembered  the  day  Jed  came  back 
from  town  and  there  was  a lot  of  talk  that  night  about  his 
“Goin’  off”  and  Jonas  stomped  around  the  room  hollering  that 
Jed  couldn’t  go  before  the  harvest  or  even  after,  that  he’d  be 
needed  for  sowing  the  winter  wheat  and  for  going  hunting. 

Jed  had  gotten  angry  then.  “You  got  him.  he  cried.  “Let 
him  start  learnin’  a man’s  work.”  But  they  knew  that  he 
couldn’t  bear  the  labor  of  the  fields  or  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
his  skin  would  redden  painfully  but  never  brown  and  the 
thin  hands  would  be  puffed  with  blisters  but  never  a callus. 

He  recalled  too  the  night  before  Jed  left.  He  was  sitting 
by  the  stove  cleaning  his  gun  with  a hunk  of  flannel.  “Guess 
I won’t  be  needin’  this  for  a spell,”  he  laughed.  And  then  he 
hung  it  up  on  the  wall.  A year  later  they  knew  that  he  would 
never  need  it  again.  After  that  Jonas  was  even  more  gruff  and 
silent  than  before  and  sometimes  after  the  boy  had  gone  to  bed 
and  the  woman  was  busy  with  her  needle,  Jonas  would  lift 
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Jed’s  gun  from  its  holder  and  sit  with  it  on  his  knees,  looking 
at  it  and  rubbing  the  cold  smooth  barrel  with  his  hard  fingers. 

His  nose  was  cold  and  began  to  run-  He  swiped  at  it  with 
the  back  of  his  sleeve. 

Jonas  stopped  suddenly.  “They’ve  been  playin’  here  last 
night,”  he  said.  “Cottontails.  Judgin’  from  the  tracks,  big 
ones — bucks,  maybe.”  They  walked  on  deeper  into  the  woods. 
There  were  hickory,  oak,  pine,  walnut,  elm,  chestnut.  All 
around  were  tracks  but  he  did  not  see  a movement.  “Maybe 
they’re  hidin’.” 

“Sure  they’s  hidin’!  D’you  think  they’s  gonna  jump  in 
from  of  you  an’  say,  ‘Here  I be’?  They’s  hidin’  but  they’s  here, 
sure  ’nuff,  an’  Old  Caroline’ll  snuff  ’em  out.”  The  hound  had 
been  trotting  along  with  nose  close  to  the  ground.  Now  she 
gave  a sharp  whine  and  after  a glance  back  at  Jonas,  headed 
for  a small  butte  forested  with  scrubbs. 

They  hurried  forward,  Jonas  in  the  lead.  Jed’s  gun  was 
getting  heavy  suddenly  and  his  muscles  ached.  It  was  hard 
walking,  for  with  every  step  he  would  break  through  the  crust 
into  calf-deep  snow. 

But  Jonas  never  faltered.  His  thick  strong  legs  swung  in 
a measured  pace,  his  shoulders  and  head  thrust  forward  like 
a bull  on  the  charge. 

His  eyes  were  beginning  to  ache  from  strain  and  the  glare 
of  mid-morning  light  on  the  snow.  He  was  forced  to  trot  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  Jonas  and  his  belly  felt  as  if  someone 
had  rammed  a fist  into  it.  He  knew  Jed  never  felt  that  way. 
Jed  was  strong  as  Jonas  was  strong.  At  first  he  had  felt  strong, 
but  now  Jed’s  gun  no  longer  made  him  feel  strong  and  he  was 
tired  and  ached- 

He  often  wished  that  he  was  Jed,  as  he  used  to  be.  He 
didn’t  want  to  be  like  Jed,  but  to  be  him.  He  remembered 
how  Jed  was  like  Jonas.  He  used  to  lie  in  the  loft  at  night  and 
watch  them  sitting  by  the  stove.  Jed’d  tilt  his  chair  back  the 
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way  Jonas  did  and  his  hair  was  crow-black  and  thick  like 
Jonas’  and  his  eyes  dark  and  sharp  and  his  skin  nut  brown 
from  the  summer  sun  and  hardly  faded  in  the  winter.  Now 
Jed  was  gone  and  Jonas  had  streaks  of  white  over  his  ears  but 
they  had  only  come  the  last  year  or  so. 

Suddenly  a shot  broke  the  frozen  air.  He  was  conscious  of 
Jonas  whirling  and  saw  him  rapidly  eject  the  shell  and  swing 
the  gun  in  his  direction.  “Watch  out!  Don’t  shoot  me!”  the 
boy  shrilled. 

“Get  away,  curse  it!”  Jonas  shouted,  waving  his  arm,  and 
he  moved  numbly  to  the  left.  And  then  he  saw  the  bright 
spots  on  the  snow  a few  yards  from  where  he  had  stood,  saw 
the  rabbit  running,  limping,  heard  ‘crack’  and  it  stopped,  fell, 
flopped  once,  and  lay  still. 

Jonas  hurried  toward  him  and  his  gun  was  still  smoking. 
“He  almost  ran  over  your  feet,”  he  growled.  “Why  did  you 
just  stand  there?” 

“I — didn’t  see.” 

“Are  you  blind,  too?”  He  watched  Jonas  walk  over  and 
pick  up  the  animal  by  its  ears.  “First  ball  got  him  in  the 
shoulder,”  he  said.  “When  I was  younger  I didn’t  need  no 
two  shots.  He  never  did,  neither.”  He  washed  the  blood  away 
with  a handfull  of  snow  and  dropped  the  kill  in  a sack  and 
gave  it  to  the  boy  to  carry. 


It  was  nearing  noon  and  they  had  been  hours  walking 
and  Jonas  had  shot  another  buck  and  he  had  seen  nothing. 
Often  Jonas  would  crouch  in  the  snow  and  slip  his  palm  under 
a clump  of  tall  grass  or  on  the  rug  of  dried  needles  under  a 
pine.  “Still  warm-  It  ain’t  been  gone  long,  you  can  still  feel 
his  heat.” 
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Jed’s  gun  was  now  a dead  weight.  Once  he  saw  a move- 
ment in  the  brush  and  he  yanked  Jed’s  gun  into  position  but 
he  saw  nothing.  He  longed  to  stop  and  rest  but  he  could  not 
tell  Jonas  although  sometimes  Jonas  stopped  and  looked  back 
on  him  with  a grin  on  his  mouth  and  said,  “Are  you  tired? 
Want  t’stop  here?”  And  he’d  answer  “No.”  Even  Old  Caroline 
was  tired.  She  trotted  on,  but  her  breath  came  in  quick  hot 
pants  and  her  tail  hung  slackly  between  her  legs.  Sometimes 
the  dog  would  nuzzle  a drink  of  snow  and  her  brown  whiskers 
would  be  white-beaded  which  would  soon  melt  to  water  and 
she’d  shake  them  off  in  a great  spray.  The  boy  too  ate  some 
snow  and  let  it  dissolve  on  his  tongue  and  run  down  his  throat. 
Once  he  broke  off  an  icicle  from  a low-hanging  tree  but  it 
tasted  stale  and  bitter  and  hurt  his  teeth. 

But  Jonas  tramped  steadily  on  through  the  frozen  brush 
and  his  head  was  high  in  the  air. 

It  happened  around  late  afternoon.  Jonas  halted  and 
pointed  to  a large  gnarled  oak.  “There.  On  that  big  branch 
that  forks  out  near  the  trunk.” 

He  looked  and  saw  the  flick  of  a red-brown  tail. 

“He  knows  we’re  here,  an’  he’s  lyin’  flat  along  that  branch- 
Just  sit  still  and  he’ll  get  nosey  and  poke  his  head  out.”  The 
boy  raised  Jed’s  gun  to  his  shoulder.  The  stock  was  cold  and 
smooth  against  his  cheek  and  it  felt  good  to  change  the  position. 
Then  he  saw  the  trigger.  No  report- 

“Shoot!  Shoot!” 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  stock  against  his  shoulder 
and  his  finger  was  jerking  the  catch  so  hard  that  the  tendons 
swelled  in  his  arm.  “I  can’t,”  he  cried.  “I  just  can’t!” 

Jonas  shoved  his  own  gun  in  the  crotch  of  a sheltered 
stump  and  seized  Jed’s  gun  with  an  oath  and  the  shot  cracked 
the  silence.  The  squirrel  clung  to  the  limb  for  a moment  and 
then  fell  crashing  through  branches  and  struck  the  ground 
dully.  Without  a word  Jonas  thrust  Jed’s  gun  back  into  the 
boy’s  hands  and  walked  over  to  his  kill.  The  boy  felt  tears 
of  humiliation  and  anger  in  his  eyes  and  he  was  trembling. 
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“It  wouldn’t  go  off,”  he  pleaded.  “It  just  wouldn’t.”  Jonas’ 
eyes  flickered  past  him  without  a word. 

It  seemed  hours  before  Jonas  stopped  and  said,  “I’ve  got 
enough.  It’ll  be  dark  nigh  and  we’ll  clean  ’em  here.”  He  drew 
out  his  knife  and  pulled  it  open.  It  was  very  old  but  it  was 
long  and  very  sharp.  “Grab  one  and  hold  it  steady  whiles 
I gut.” 

The  boy  stood  as  if  frozen.  “I — ” 

“Hush  your  mouth  and  do  like  I tell  you.” 

Slowly,  obediently  he  clutched  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal. 
The  knife  flashed  as  Jonas  slit  it  open  and  began  cleaning  the 
carcass.  It  was  still  life-warm  and  the  peculiar  odor  drifted 
up  to  the  boy’s  fine  nostrils.  He  shut  his  eyes  tight  as  the  en- 
trails hung  loosely  and  dropped  to  the  snow  with  a plop.  Old 
Caroline  pounced  upon  them  and  gulped  them  greedily  with 
low  growls- 

Jonas  glanced  up  as  the  thin  fingers  loosened  and  the  meat 
dropped  into  the  snow.  He  saw  him  sway,  and  saw  the  glassy 
brightness  in  the  pale  eyes.  Then  the  boy  whirled  and  bent 
over  a stump  and  was  sick. 

Jonas’  heavy  brows  drew  together  in  a straight  black  bar 
and  the  lines  deepened  under  his  eyes  and  around  his  mouth. 
He  suddenly  looked  old.  He  finished  dressing  the  kill  while 
the  boy  sat  with  his  head  burried  in  cupped  hands.  “We  be 
goin’,”  Jonas  said  finally.  The  boy  rose,  his  face  bloodless,  and 
reached  for  Jed’s  gun.  But  Jonas  suddenly  snatched  it  up. 

“You  ain’t  touchin’  it!”  he  snapped.  “I’ll  carry  Jed’s  gun 
now.” 

“Please,”  he  said,  and  it  sounded  like  a whimper  and  Jonas’ 
face  tightened.  “Please.  Let  me  carry  it.  I can.  Please  . . . ” 
He  felt  Jonas  looking  through  him,  and  he  knew  that  he  did  not 
see  him. 

That  night  the  boy  lay  on  his  stomach  in  the  loft  and 
watched  Jonas  sitting  by  the  stove  with  Jed’s  gun  across  his 
knees.  He  was  looking  at  it  and  rubbing  the  cold  smooth 
barrel  with  his  hard  fingers- 
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Test 


Of 


Maturity 


• Lizann  Van  Hee 


Jt  could  never  have  happened  the  same  way  if  my  father 
hadn’t  been  an  English  professor  in  his  younger  days — 
before  he  met  mother  and  went  into  the  printing  business. 
Something  of  the  English  professor  wras  surpressed  in  him, 
beneath  the  daily  menus,  the  hotel  forms,  and  the  colored  post- 
cards. For  who  but  a frustrated  English  professor  would  des- 
ignate the  reading  of  the  clashes  as  a test  of  maturity  in  his 
own  children?  In  sixth  grade,  when  all  of  my  friends  had 
started  receiving  a weekly  fifty  cent  allowance  from  their 
fathers,  I had  first  to  prove  myself  by  reading  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  KIDNAPPED,  and  I hated  it.  I not  only  had  to 
read  the  book,  but  report  the  plot  line,  and  point  out  the  uni- 
versal truths  contained  in  the  story,  too.  The  test  was  com- 
pleted after  five  weeks  of  struggle,  and  it  was  only  when  I 
received  a weekly  seventy-five  cents  as  a reward  for  work 
accomplished  that  I recognized  Mr.  Stevenson’s  work  as  great. 

Many  such  tests  had  been  waded  through  and  conquered 
somehow,  when  Denny  O’Connell  asked  me  to  the  senior  prom. 
I was  just  a sophomore.  I had  never  had  a date  before. 
Daddy  had  flatly  said  no  girl  of  his  was  going  to  run  around 
with  boys  until  she  was  mature  enough  to  read  and  discuss 
with  him  the  INFERNO.  I think  it  was  his  secret  hope  that 
‘his  girls’  would  pass  through  high  school  sweetly  and  simply, 
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without  being  bothered  by  boys-  However,  I didn’t  consider 
boys  a bother  at  all.  And  Denny  . . . Well,  Denny  was  a senior, 
tall,  with  a blonde  crew  cut  and  indescribably  blue  eyes.  He 
had  rosy  cheeks  creased  with  deep  long  dimples,  and  a con- 
stant Irish  grin.  He  was  perfect.  And  he  had  asked  me  to  the 
prom!  Only  Dante’s  INFERNO  stood  between  us. 

The  book  was  in  Daddy’s  room  in  his  big  glass-front  book- 
case. It  was  a small  book,  with  THE  INFERNO  in  big  gold 
letters  across  the  front.  The  pages  were  crisp,  with  yellow 
tinting  the  edges  and  corners.  I thumbed  through  it  with  a 
sinking  heart.  For  there  before  me,  with  Italian  on  one  side 
and  English  on  the  other,  was  POETRY!  Page  after  page  after 
page  of  it! 

Suddenly  I hated  it.  I wanted  to  tear  the  book  apart  in 
tiny  pieces  and  stamp  on  them  and  burn  them.  I wanted  to 
hurt  it  in  any  way  I could.  It  was  all  so  unfair  and  so  silly. 
Then  the  thought  came  to  run  away  from  home.  “Then  he’d  be 
sorry!”  I thought  bitterly.  But  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come 
the  white  heat  left  me,  and  there  I stood  before  the  open  book- 
case with  the  little  bcok  in  my  hands.  I closed  the  bookcase 
and  went  to  my  room.  And  there  I began  to  read. 

Well,  Daddy  missed  the  book  on  the  fourth  evening-  He 
was  quite  upset,  and  I had  to  admit  that  I had  it.  I stood  before 
him,  book  in  hand,  scared.  What  if  he  would  tell  me  to  return 
the  book  immediately  and  not  to  touch  it  again  without  his 
permission?  “Oh,  no,  no  . . . ,”  I thought,  concentrating  very 
hard.  “No,  no,  no  • . . ” 

But  Fathers  are  a very  strange  and  unpredictable  sort. 
And  when  I looked  up  into  my  father’s  grey  eyes  I saw  that 
they  were  laughing,  and  an  instant  later  his  whole  face  was 
covered  with  a big  happy  grin. 

“How  do  you  like  Dante,  Maggie?,”  he  asked  me. 

“Well,  I . ...”  I thought  maybe  I should  explain  that  I 
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wasn’t  just  reading  it  for  enjoyment.  But  before  I could  say 
anything  else  he  swooped  me  up  and  sat  down  in  his  big  easy 
chair  with  me  in  his  lap,  as  he  used  to  do  when  I was  a little 
girl. 

“So  my  little  Mag  has  decided  it’s  time  to  start  going  out 
with  the  boys,”  he  said.  “Tell  me  about  him.  What’s  he  like?” 

“I  ...  I think  he’s  like  you,  Daddy.  Except  his  eyes  are 
blue.  But  he’s  wonderful  ...” 

After  that  we  read  together.  Some  evenings  Daddy  even 
read  cut  loud,  while  I stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  having 
my  new  formal  fitted  by  Mamma.  It  was  a white  formal, 
heavenly,  and  my  first.  And  after  we’d  read  for  an  hour  or  so, 
we’d  all  talk  about  what  we’d  read.  Daddy,  Mamma  and  I. 
It  was  more  like  a social  hour  every  night  than  a task. 

When  Prom  night  came  we  were  still  a long  way  from 
finishing  the  INFERNO.  But  I guess  Daddy  didn’t  care.  He 
didn’t  say  a word  about  it.  He  just  said  he  was  anxious  to 
meet  Denny.  I was  anxious  too  . . . for  everything. 

On  Prom  night  I was  ready  early.  Mamma  walked  into 
the  living  room  ahead  of  me  to  announce  “a  preview  showing  of 
an  original  gown  ...”  Daddy  was  sitting  in  his  big  easy  chair, 
looking  eager.  When  I walked  in  and  struck  a model’s  pose  he 
stood  up. 

“Well,  Beatrice!”  he  said. 

I beamed  at  his  English  professor  compliment.  “Thank 
you,  Daddy,”  I said.  And  with  a very  grownup  smile  I turned 
and  asked  him,  “And  now  am  I ready  for  PARADISO?” 
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Hawthorne 


A 

Comparative 

Study 

• Koy  Gangle 

JMKE  many  great  authors,  Nathanial  Hawthorne  reiterates  his 
favorite  themes  in  various  works.  We  see  a striking  exam- 
ple of  this  repetition  if  we  compare  his  best-known  work.  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  to  one  of  his  short  stories,  The  Minister’s  Black 
Veil.  There  exists  in  the  two  a similarity  in  characterization 
as  well  as  in  subject  matter  and  meaning.  Moreover  the  imag- 
ery Hawthorne  most  frequently  uses  recurs  in  both  stories. 
Such  themes  as  guilt,  self-contemplation,  isolation,  secrecy, 
and  death  take  on  a contrasting  significance  in  Hooper  of  The 
Minister’s  Black  Veil  and  Dimmesdale  and  Hester  of  The  Scar- 
let Letter.  And  most  important,  the  scarlet  letter  and  the  black 
veil  are  both  ambiguous  symbols. 

Hawthorne  quite  obviously  intends  for  his  readers  to  know 
the  main  theme  of  both  stories.  It  is  expressed  through  the 
symbols  of  a scarlet  letter  and  a black  veil.  And  in  both  stories 
he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  these  symbols  not  as  they  exist 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  represent  something  more  meaning- 
ful: sin,  present  in  the  soul  after  the  evil  act,  and  the  effects 
of  this  sin. 
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In  the  beginning  of  The  Ministers  Black  Veil  it  is  suspected 
that  Hooper  has  sinned  and  that  he  has  donned  the  black  veil 
in  an  effort  to  hide  that  sin-  Although  it  is  not  conclusive  in 
which  religious  community  the  story  occurs,  the  atmosphere  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  narrow  Puritan  society  in  which  the 
characters  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  live.  It  has  been  recognized 
that  Hawthorne  is  not  overly  concerned  with  the  act  of  sinning; 
perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  never  completely  agreed  upon  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  Hooper’s  sin.  It  has  been  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  sin  probably  involved  a certain  young 
maiden  who  in  the  story  is  introduced  not  in  life  but  in  death. 
And  since  the  rumor  was  confirmed  by  two  of  the  story  char- 
acters that  the  spirit  of  the  minister  and  the  girl  walked  side  by 
side  upon  the  completion  of  her  funeral  services,  it  is  probably 
valid  to  assume  that  Hooper  had  previously  walked  hand  in 
hand  into  sin  with  her.  Thus  cne  already  sees  a parallel  to  this 
secret  sin  with  the  sin  of  Hester  and  Dimmesdale  in  The  Scar- 
let Letter. 

Hooper,  as-  a result  of  his  sin,  enters  a situation  similar  to 
both  Hester’s  and  Dimmesdale’s.  Although  Hooper  confesses 
his  sin  by  wearing  the  black  veil  just  as  Hester  confesses  her 
guilt  by  wearing  the  scarlet  letter,  he  does  not  courageously 
endure  the  extreme  humiliation  that  Hester  undergoes;  for 
Hooper’s  black  veil  masks  his  sin  whereas  Hester’s  scarlet  letter 
proclaims  hers.  Thus  Hooper  has  not  completely  given  repara- 
tion to  society,  just  as  Dimmesdale  did  not.  For  this  reason 
Hooper  takes  on  many  of  Dimmesdale’s  characteristics,  notably 
isolation  and  secrecy-  Essentially,  however,  Hooper  is  not  an- 
other Dimmesdale,  for  despite  the  unhappiness  and  the  loneli- 
ness which  this  black  veil  seemingly  has  brought  him,  the  veil 
makes  it  possible  for  Hooper  to  live  with  himself,  whereas 
Dimmesdale  is  completely  unable  to  do  so.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  other  less  important  similarities  between  the  two  men 
which  do  not  seem  coincidental.  There  are  similarities  in  pro- 
fession, dress,  and  even  incidents  in  their  individual  lives  such 
as  an  election  sermon. 
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There  are  several  aspects  of  Hooper’s  life  which  are  paral- 
leled in  the  life  of  Hester:  both  were  mocked  by  the  town  chil- 
dren, both  had  a repugnance  toward  any  type  of  mirror  imag- 
ery, both  were  close  to  and  familiar  with  death.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  both  Hester  and  Hooper  were  involved  with 
funerals:  she  by  sewing  shrouds,  he  by  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  dead. 

The  black  veil  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  ambiguity  of 
Hawthorne’s  symbolism  possibly  more  so  than  the  scarlet 
letter.  The  two  symbols  have  a similarity  in  that  they  both 
affect  the  lives  of  the  people  who  come  in  contact  with  their 
wearers.  For  Hooper,  as  Hawthorne  puts  it,  the  black  veil 
hung  between  him  and  the  world:  “It  had  separated  him  from 
cheerful  brotherhood  and  womanly  love  and  kept  him  in  that 
saddest  of  all  prisons,  his  own  heart.”  Yet,  as  with  Hester’s 
scarlet  letter,  this  material  symbol  was  in  time  to  take  on  newer 
meanings.  After  the  coldness  of  the  town’s  society  had  warmed 
itself  with  age,  these  people  grew  acustomed  to  this  cover  of  a 
sin.  The  black  veil  seemed  to  attract,  not  repell;  and  those 
especially  who  were  in  agony  of  sin  found  comfort  in  its  folds, 
light  in  its  darkness,  and  hope  in  its  gloom. 

The  scarlet  letter  too  becomes  an  ambiguous  symbol,  pro- 
gressing from  a stigma  of  shame  to  an  emblem  of  Hester’s 
charitable  works,  almost  a symbol  of  mercy. 

It  is  perhaps  wise  to  avoid  dogmatic  statements  about  the 
meaning  of  Hawthorne’s  symbolism,  for  much  of  the  richness 
of  his  art  lies  in  his  ambiguous  use  of  symbol. 
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In  fetters  free 


Applause  descends  on  one  who  vainly  tries 
To  find  the  terminus  of  endless  halls 
Which  lead  to  the  complete.  I seek  with  sighs 

In  fetters  free.  For  when  that  force  so  calls 
To  me  with  burning  cry  I must  return 
With  my  lost  fears.  To  find  the  truth  in  all 

The  universe  one  must  avoid  the  throng 
Which  follows  in  the  wake  of  hopeless  song. 


Marilyn  Hentges 
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Unde 

Fred 


Pei-  Rehagen 


TTe  was  our  Uncle  Fred,  but 
we  never  called  our  aunts 
and  uncles  “aunt”  or  “uncle.” 
He  and  Grandmother  came 
over  to  watch  television  al- 
most every  night.  I only 
stayed  downstairs  when  there 
was  something  really  good 
on.  Otherwise  I just  couldn’t 
stand  it.  They  only  lived  on 
the  next  block,  Grandmother 
and  Fred.  But  they  didn’t 
have  a set,  so  they  always 
came  to  our  house. 

Fred  never  watched  tele- 
vision. He  got  up  for  a glass 
cf  water  or  to  play  with  Pidge- 
Pidge  was  our  dog.  He  was 
a big  boxer  and  loved  to  be 
around  children.  He  let  them 
ride  him  like  a horse  all 
around  and  even  let  them  tie 
bonnets  on  his  head.  But  he 
didn’t  like  Fred.  We  always 
locked  him  in  the  kitchen 
when  Fred  was  there.  And 
Fred  always  wanted  a glass 
of  water. 


“I’m  just  going  out  for  a drink.  I won’t  eat  anything, 
Mother,”  he  would  say  to  Gram.  She  would  always  rise  when 
he  got  up  and  when  he  told  her  where  he  was  going  she’d  sit 
back.  She  had  become  resigned.  Then  a few  minutes  later 
Pidge  would  growl.  Judy  would  jump  out  of  her  chair  and 
run  to  the  kitchen.  Pidge  was  really  Judy’s  dog.  She  was 
the  baby  of  the  family  and  she  loved  animals. 

“Get  away  from  Pidge,  Fred,”  she  screamed.  “Leave  him 
alone.  He  doesn’t  like  you,”  and  she  pushed  Fred  away. 

“I  just  came  out  to  get  a drink.  Pm  not  bothering  him.” 
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You  see,  Fred  was  thirty-five  years  old.  But  his  voice  was 
whiney  sometimes,  just  like  an  eight  year  old’s.  He  was  a big 
man,  round,  and  his  hair  was  always  unkempt-  A stray  lock 
hung  onto  his  forhead. 

“Okay,  you’ve  got  your  drink.  Now  go  back  and  watch 
television.” 

“Let  me  play  with  him  a little  while.” 

“Both  of  you  come  back  in  here.  Fred,  leave  Pidge  alone 
and  Judy  you  be  nice,”  Mother  called.  So  they  came  back 
and  sat  down.  Then,  as  soon  as  Groucho  was  over  Fred  would 
want  to  play  a game.  He  liked  maps,  not  just  ordinary  maps, 
but  maps  of  highways.  And  he  had  directories  of  the  popula- 
tions of  towns.  He  wanted  to  show  them  to  everyone.  He 
played  solitaire  too.  We  played  with  him  sometimes  when  we 
were  little.  He  fixed  it  so  we  could  play  double  solitaire  and 
triple  solitaire.  We  just  threw  all  the  cards  in  the  middle. 
But  we  always  had  to  play  a series.  There  were  seven  games 
in  a series  and  we  couldn’t  quit  playing  until  the  series  was 
finished.  Judy  always  got  tired  in  the  middle.  But  since  Dick 
and  I got  older  we  didn’t  play  games  with  Fred  anymore.  For 
a long  time  he  would  nag  us.  He  brought  his  maps  with  him 
now  and  then  and  would  want  to  show  them  to  us.  Only  they 
weren’t  world  maps-  They  were  just  little  state  maps  with 
places  nobody  ever  heard  of. 

When  Fred  was  younger  he  tried  to  work.  But  if  he  got 
tired  or  bored  he  just  wouldn’t  go.  Since  he  and  Grandmother 
moved  out  by  us  he  had  been  ushering  at  the  ball  park  and  the 
outdoor  theatre.  He  liked  it  because  the  work  wasn’t  very 
regular  and  he  was  in  direct  contact  with  people.  Fred  loved 
to  talk  to  anybody.  And  he  always  had  to  shake  hands. 

Some  of  my  friends  had  dropped  in  one  night.  We  always 
pretended  Fred  was  normal  when  that  happened.  I just  said, 
“this  is  my  Uncle  Fred.”  He  shook  each  one's  hand  and  said 
their  names  over  until  he  got  them  straight.  Then  he  sat  down 
in  the  big  chair  right  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  It  would  have 
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been  all  right  if  he  had  just  listened,  but  he  dominated  the  con- 
versation. Of  course,  the  radio  was  on  and  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  latest  popular  records.  Fred  hated  rock  n’  roll. 
And  he  told  us  about  it. 

“Are  you  kids  listening  to  that  filthy  tripe?”  At  once  he 
received  a score  of  surprised  looks. 

“Fred,  why  don’t  you  go  up  and  talk  to  Mother?”  I was 
getting  frantic. 

“No,  I think  I’ll  go  out  and  see  Pidge.” 

“You  can’t  see  him.  He  doesn’t  like  you.  Why  don’t  you 
go  on  home,  Fred?”  Judy  said-  She  was  never  tactful.  I 
couldn’t  imagine  what  the  kids  thought.  You  just  don’t  talk 
that  way  to  an  Uncle. 

“Mary,  make  Judy  be  nice  now,”  Fred  called  in  a whiney 
voice  up  the  stairs.  Mom  just  had  to  come  to  the  rescue.  She 
came  downstairs  and  took  her  coat  from  the  closet. 

“Fred,  would  you  please  walk  me  over  to  Grandmother’s? 
I have  to  take  some  things.”  Then  to  us.  “Why  don’t  you 
kids  pop  some  pop-corn?  I’ll  be  back  in  a few  minutes.” 

I was  so  relieved.  But  as  I closed  the  door  and  turned  to 
face  the  quizzical  expressions,  I knew  I would  have  to  explain, 
I couldn’t  let  him  think  there  was  insanity  in  the  family. 

“He  was  sick  when  he  was  a baby.  He  lives  down  the 
street  with  my  Grandmother.”  It  was  over  for  then.  But 
what  was  going  to  happen  when  he  lived  with  us?  Mom  had 
said  he  would  when  Grandmother  died.  We  would  have  him 
all  the  time  then.  How  could  we  keep  him  away  from  our 
friends?  My  Aunt  wanted  to  put  him  in  a home.  But  that 
would  be  cruel.  He  wasn’t  insane. 

Then  I started  dating  Joe.  My  family  just  loved  him. 
He  was  the  first  boy  who  really  showed  an  interest  in  them. 
When  he  came  to  pick  me  up  he  sat  down  and  chatted  with 
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them  and  he  always  asked  Mom  and  Dad  if  they  wanted  to 
come  with  us-  I asked  him  one  time  what  he  would  do  if  they 
ever  did.  And  he  just  looked  surprised  at  me  and  said, 

“Why,  take  them,  of  course.” 

The  night  it  happened  I was  so  tired.  Joe  and  I had  gone 
to  the  basketball  game  the  night  before,  and  ice-skating  the 
night  before  that.  I thought  I had  flunked  a test  that  day. 
Well,  I just  had  too  much  to  do.  I had  started  my  homework 
when  he  dropped  in.  I was  really  too  busy.  There  wasn’t 
anything  to  do  so  we  decided  to  make  cookies.  It  was  hot  in 
the  kitchen  and  I had  dough  all  over  my  hands.  Then  Fred 
rattled  the  back  door.  It  was  locked. 

“Open  the  door  for  him,  would  you,  Joe?  I’m  all  doughie.” 

“Sure.”  But  he  didn’t  know  how  to  work  the  lock.  I had 
to  wash  my  hands  and  do  it  myself. 

“Hi,  kiddles.  What  are  you  k-doing?”  He  had  the  most 
horrible  habit  of  making  up  new  words. 

“Making  cookies,  Fred.  We’re  busy.” 

“Hello-  I believe  I’ve  forgotten  your  last  name.  Joe  is 
your  first,  isn’t  it?”  Fred  had  turned  to  Joe  and  was  pumping 
his  hand.  Joe  had  only  met  him  once  and  I had  just  said  after- 
ward that  he  was  my  odd  uncle. 

“Watson,  Sir.  How  are  you  this  evening?”  Why  did  he 
call  him  “sir”?  Didn’t  he  know  that  would  encourage  him? 

“I’m  fine.  Say,  can  I taste  your  dough?  It  looks  goodie.” 

“No,  Fred.  Come  on,  get  out  of  the  kitchen,  would  you? 
We’re  too  busy!”  Joe  showed  me  a surprised  face.  I had  for- 
gotten to  be  polite. 

“We’ll  call  you  when  the  cookies  are  done,”  I hastily  added. 

“I  know  what  let’s  do,  Joe.  Let’s  you  and  me  get  up  a hot 
“sol”  series  while  she  bakes.” 

“Joe  doesn’t  know  how  to  play  solitaire,  Fred.  Leave  us 
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alone  now.”  I was  too  hot  to  bother  with  him. 

“Yes,  I do,”  he  said  it  cheerfully  to  Fred.  “How  about  one 
quick  game,  Sir?” 

“Fine.  I’ll  set  up  the  table.” 

“Joe,”  I began,  but  he  didn’t  let  me  continue. 

I finished  the  cookies  by  myself.  When  they  were  baked, 
I brought  them  in  the  living-room.  Joe  and  Fred  were  en- 
grossed in  the  game.  I held  out  the  plate  to  Joe  first  and  glanced 
across  at  Fred  whose  fingers  were  busy  with  the  cards-  He 
was  intent  on  his  game,  but  a quick  smile  lit  his  face  as  he 
reached  out  for  a cookie.  Fred  never  smiled  at  me.  I set  the 
cookies  down  on  the  floor  beside  Fred’s  chair  and  stood  watch- 
ing for  a minute.  Then  I ventured, 

“The  cookies  are  done.  When  you  all  have  finished  your 
game,  can  we  try  some  triple  solitaire?” 
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Wind  World 


The  drone  of  machines,  odors  of  leather, 

Pungent  tobacco,  echoes  of  laughter 
Encompass  me  in  dark  doorless  chamber. 

Escape,  escape,  escape  into  space;  to 
Space  going  nowhere,  collide  with  the  wind! 

Run,  feet  untouching,  run  into  waves 
Which  wrench  at  my  hair  and  slap  at  my  face. 
Locking  my  lips  and  sealing  my  sight  I’m 
Drowning,  drowning  in  fine-flavored  air  with 
Fresh  mown  hay,  lilac,  and  grass-after-rain. 

And  I soar  through  clouds  of  cotton  candy, 

Past  meadows  wind-waving,  ruffled  cat’s  fur, 

On  emerald  oceans  tipped  with  meringue. 

But  the  wind  world  fades,  feet  touch,  grown  heavy. 
Pungent  tobacco,  echoes  of  laughter 
Dash  me  back  to  the  sea’s  sandy  daughter. 


* Jo  Anne  Parrott 
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^Jusan  entered  the  train  with 
^ the  help  of  the  conductor. 
“Colorado  Springs  to  your 
left,  please.”  She  walked  into 
the  car,  looking  for  a seat 
next  to  an  old  lady  like  Daddy 
had  told  her  to  get.  She  saw 
a vacant  seat  next  to  a gray- 
haired lady.  “Do  you  mind 
if  I sit  here?”  Susan  asked. 

The  lady  looked  up.  “Huh? 
Oh,  go  ahead.  No  one  sitting 
there.”  Then  she  turned  back 
to  ADVENTURE  magazine. 
Susan  sat  down,  carefully 
smoothing  her  skirt  in  back. 
She  didn’t  want  it  mussed 
like  many  women’s  skirts 
were,  like  those  that  had  not 
ridden  trains  before.  Susan 
was  glad  she  had  read  that 
travel  book  about  manners  on 
the  train.  Now  she  knew  she 
was  well  prepared  and  would 
be  admired  for  her  genteel  manners.  She  put  her  overnight 
case  down  on  the  floor  with  a steady  movement.  Then  she 
put  her  sack,  which  contained  the  dinner  Mother  had  made, 
between  the  old  lady  and  herself.  Next  she  sat  up  straight  and 
folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  as  they  taught  her  in  modeling 
school. 

Susan  turned  to  the  old  lady.  “This  is  my  third  train 
ride.  That’s  a lot  of  traveling  for  a sixteen-year-old,  although 
really  I’m  sixteen  and  one-fourth.  I enjoy  train  riding  very 
much,  don’t  you?  I had  the  hardest  time  talking  Daddy  into 
letting  me  go  to  Colorado  by  myself-  He  told  me  to  sit  with 
an  . . . with  someone  like  you  and  not  to  walk  around  the 
train  or  even  leave  this  car.  They  even  made  me  bring  my 
dinner  so  I wouldn’t  have  an  excuse  to  leave.  And  I’m  not 
to  talk  to  any  strange  men  for  any  reason.  It’s  some  silly  idea 
of  Daddy’s  that  I’ll  get  kidnapped  or  something.” 
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The  old  lady  said  nothing.  She  was  still  deep  in  ADVEN- 
TURE. 

Susan  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  sitting  so  straight.  She 
pushed  the  knob  and  released  the  seat.  Now  she  felt  very  com- 
fortable, although  the  seat  was  inclined  just  a little  too  far  back. 
Susan  was  glad  she  knew  how  to  work  everything  on  the  train. 
She  turned  to  the  old  lady  and  said,  “If  you’re  uncomfortable 
sitting  so  straight,  you  can  move  these  seats  back.” 

The  old  lady  looked  at  Susan.  “Yes,  I know,”  she  answered, 
and  turned  back  to  ADVENTURE. 

Then  a man  with  a white  coat  came  through  the  car  calling 
“Dinner  is  served  in  the  rear  of  the  train.”  Several  people  got 
up  and  followed  him  to  the  end  of  the  car  and  then  disappeared. 
“Gosh,  I’m  hungry,”  Susan  said.  “I’m  going  to  eat  my  dinner 
now.  Mother  made  me  a roast  beef  sandwich,  a piece  of  cake, 
and  gave  me  an  orange.  If  you’re  not  going  to  the  diner, 
would  you  like  half  of  my  sandwich?  It’s  real  good.” 

“No  thank  you,”  the  woman  said  without  turning  her 
head. 

Susan  spread  a napkin  across  her  lap  and.  laid  the  sand- 
wich and  cake  on  it.  She  unwrapped  the  sandwich  and  took 
one  of  the  halves.  It  was  unfortunate  that  she  couldn’t  go  to 
the  diner.  But  still  she  hoped  that  everyone  would  think 
that  she  was  genteel  and  well-bred,  that  she  didn’t  go  to  the 
diner  because  she  was  very  practical. 

Susan  took  a bite.  As  she  pulled  the  sandwich  away,  the 
lettuce  remained  dangling  from  her  mouth.  She  quickly  bit 
off  the  remainder  of  the  lettuce  and  put  it  back  in  the  sandwich. 
She  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eyes  to  see  if  anyone  had 
been  watching  her.  No  one  was  looking,  not  even  the  old 
woman.  Susan  sighed  in  relief.  She  continued  to  eat  her 
sandwich,  but  slowly,  and  finished  it  with  no  further  accidents. 
The  cake  was  eaten  successfully  also.  Now  only  the  orange 
was  left. 

When  Susan  swallowed  the  last  section  of  the  orange,  she 
wiped  her  hands  and  mouth  with  Kleenex  and  put  all  the 
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papers  back  in  the  sack.  Her  hands  were  sticky.  But  where 
was  the  washroom7  She  looked  at  the  back  of  the  train.  No, 
there  was  nothing  there  but  the  door  to  the  other  cars.  She 
decided  the  washroom  must  be  in  the  front,  but  she  could  not 
see  it  and  she  did  not  want  to  go  up  in  front  and  be  conspicuous 
looking  for  the  door  to  the  washroom.  “Pardon  me-  Do  you 
know  where  the  restrooms  are?”  she  asked. 

“In  front — to  the  left,”  answered  the  old  woman. 

“Thank  you,”  Susan  answered,  and  arose  from  her  seat 
carrying  her  sack.  She  walked  to  the  front  and  started  to  turn 
the  handle.  But  her  fingers  were  so  sticky  they  slid  around 
it.  The  harder  she  tried  to  turn  the  handle,  the  redder  her  face 
became.  She  started  to  wipe  her  fingers  on  the  sack  when  a 
young  boy  dressed  in  a Navy  uniform  said,  “I’ll  get  it  for  you, 
Miss  uh  . . . Uh?” 

“Miss  Susan  Harren.  Thank  you  very  much,”  she  mum- 
bled as  she  quickly  went  inside  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 
She  leaned  against  it  for  a moment  and  tried  to  blot  out  the 
pictures  of  people  staring  at  her  in  front  of  the  door.  Then  she 
threw  away  the  sack  and  scrubbed  her  hands  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly. That  sailor  was  certainly  polite  to  help  a lady  in 
distress,  Susan  thought — about  the  most  polite  boy  she  had 
ever  seen.  Then  she  decided  people  would  wonder  what  had 
happened  to  her  if  she  stayed  in  there  much  longer. 

Slowly  she  opened  the  door  and  started  to  go  out.  She 
walked  quickly  back  to  her  seat,  trying  to  keep  her  balance  and 
watch  where  her  feet  were  taking  her.  She  looked  up  to  see 
where  the  old  woman  was  seated  and  found  herself  right  in 
front  of  the  sailor.  Susan  blushed  as  her  eyes  met  his.  She 
looked  away  from  him  and  sat  down  in  her  seat. 

Susan  thought  the  sailor  was  very  good  looking-  He 
looked  just  like  the  captain  of  last  year’s  basketball  team,  only 
the  captain’s  hair  was  darker  than  the  sailor’s.  Susan  won- 
dered how  old  the  sailor  was.  Then  she  wondered  where  he 
was  from,  what  his  name  was,  and  where  he  was  going.  She 
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decided  she  should  thank  him  for  helping  her.  Or  maybe  her 
first  words  should  be  an  apology  for  getting  his  fingers  sticky. 
Maybe  he  would  live  in  Colorado  Springs,  and  show  her  all 
the  best  places  to  have  fun.  Meeting  a good-looking  sailor 
would  make  her  vacation  complete. 

Susan  started  to  turn  around  when  she  remembered  her 
father’s  words,  “Don't  talk  to  any  men  on  the  train,  no  matter 
what.”  Susan  looked  straight  ahead.  Her  father  had  told  her 
what  might  happen  to  her  if  she  disobeyed  him.  But  this  was  a 
different  situation.  This  sailor  was  friendly.  He  had  done 
her  a favor  and  she  ought  to  thank  him.  Still  her  father  had 
warned  her. 

She  felt  someone  standing  over  her.  It  was  the  sailor. 
“My  name  is  Dick  Harris,”  he  said.  “Would  you  like  to  go  to 
the  club  room  with  me?  Maybe  we  could  play  cards  or  some- 
thing.” 

Suddenly  the  train  swerved  sharply  and  the  sailor,  caught 
off  balance,  lurched  towards  Susan.  “I’m  awfully  sorry,”  he 
said  as  he  stood  up. 

Susan  did  not  look  at  him.  He  had  made  her  look  so  ridic- 
ulous in  front  of  everyone-  She  was  so  embarrassed  and  angry 
she  could  hardly  speak.  “I’m  all  right,”  she  mumbled.  “I’m 
sorry  I can’t  go  with  you  to  the  club  car.” 

She  turned  her  head  towards  the  Kansas  prairie  land  and 
her  back  to  the  sailor.  When  she  heard  him  leave,  she  sat 
straight  forward  again.  He  had  made  her  so  conspicuous — 
everyone  was  probably  looking  at  her,  she  thought  as  she  drew 
herself  further  down  in  the  seat.  He  was  such  a clumsy  boy. 
She  was  glad  she  had  not  gone  with  him  for  then  he  probably 
would  have  spilt  coke  or  coffee  all  over  her  dress.  Anyway 
her  father  said  she  was  to  speak  to  no  man  and  certainly  no 
lady  would  have  gone  with  a stranger.  Susan  looked  around 
her.  She  hoped  no  one  had  noticed. 
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Broken  dreams 


Stoop , pick  up  the  pieces 
You’ve  done  it  a million  times! 

No,  let  the  vessel  lie  shattered  forever ; 

You’ve  picked  up  each  fragile  piece  so  often  before, 
Tiny  fragments  with  sharp  corners, 

And  you  let  them  fall. 

They  made  a mocking  sound  on  the  ground 
Like  laughter, 

But  the  vessel  can  neiwr  be  mended  again 
For  revelation  has  finally  come 
And  girlhood  lies  shattered  in  broken  pieces. 
Dreams  cannot  live  in  a world  of  substance, 

So  let  them  lie,  your  broken  dreams, 

Only  sometimes  in  silence  they’ll  haunt  you 
With  m.ocking  laughter. 

Listen!  listen!  are  they  laughing  even  now, 

Or  is  it  your  heart  that  sighs? 


• Sylvia  Shoemaker 
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Piano 

I 

Ann  Yonke 

^jphe  smell  of  flowers  was  still  heavy  in  the  house.  The  dead, 
sweet  odor  permeated  the  room.  There  had  been  so  many 
flowers.  Dad  would  have  been  proud  to  know  how  many 
friends  he  had.  There  were  people  Mom  hadn’t  seen  in  years. 
Poor  Mom,  she  was  the  woman  you  saw  in  the  life-insurance 
ads  looking  at  the  picture  of  a dead  husband.  Only  Mom 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  wear  that  look  of  blissful  security. 

Jan  dropped  her  hat  on  the  piano  bench  where  it  fell  on 
top  of  a red  electric  tractor.  She  remembered  how  Dad  had 
never  liked  junk  on  the  piano,  and  in  respect  of  the  past  she 
shoved  the  red  plaything  into  a corner.  That  first  day  the 
piano  came  into  the  house,  Dad  emphatically  announced  that 
nobody’s  feet  were  ever  to  be  on  the  bench.  It  was  my  piano, 
Jan  thought.  Though,  of  course,  nobody  said  so  because  the 
boys  would  have  put  up  such  a howl.  She  had  wanted  a good 
piano  for  such  a long  time.  Now,  sitting  down  on  the  bench, 
Jan  opened  the  lid  as  though  it  were  a sacred  vessel  containing 
some  precious  object-  She  remembered  the  last  time  she  nag- 
ged her  parents  for  a new  piano.  She  had  been  very  young 
then. 
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“But  I can’t  practice  on  this  old  thing,”  she  cried  to  her 
mother.  “Oh,  Mom,  why  can’t  we  get  a better  piano?” 

“Well,  we’ll  see,  darling,”  Mom  had  sighed. 

And  then  to  her  father:  “but  Dad,  listen  to  it!”  And 
she  thump-thumped  two  of  the  worst  keys  to  show  him  how 
terrible  it  really  was.  “It  hurts  my  ears  to  play  on  it.” 

“Humm.  Mine  too,  chicken.  Well,  we’ll  see  what  Mother 
says.” 

And  then  she  remembered  the  surprise  at  seeing  the  mov- 
ing van  before  their  house  as  she  came  home  from  school  one 
afternoon.  But  she  knew  what  it  must  be  even  before  she 
opened  the  door.  “Put  it,  here,  right  here,”  she  had  yelled  to 
the  movers,  pointing  to  the  middle  of  the  living  room  floor, 
where  the  sun  could  glisten  on  the  new  black.  Then  excitedly 
she  placed  herself  at  the  keyboard  and  played  one  of  her  old 
pieces.  “Mother,  come  listen  to  me,”  she  called.  Then  turning 
full  around  she  saw  her  father  standing  there  watching  her 
with  a smile.  She  ran  to  him.  “Oh,  it’s  so  beautiful!” 

The  piano  was  still  in  the  same  spot.  The  sun  still  shone 
on  it  and  her  eyes  blinked  as  she  fought  the  light  and  her  tears. 
She  had  loved  her  father  and  she  knew  he  had  returned  that 
love  but  it  had  all  been  a vague  sort  of  understanding,  some- 
thing like  the  sing-song  verse  on  the  father’s-day  card  she  had 
given  him  last  year,  the  same  card  a hundred-million  fathers 
had  probably  opened  that  Sunday  in  June. 

But  now,  here  in  this  room,  a sort  of  communion  seemed 
possible.  Jan  smiled  as  she  detected  the  smell  of  latent  smoke 
from  the  tobacco  that  always  hung  about  her  father-  Then  a 
gleam  of  red  ignited  by  the  morning  sun  caught  her  eye.  She 
walked  to  the  sofa  to  pick  up  the  last  tie  her  father  had  worn. 
Smoothing  its  wrinkles  she  thought  here  was  a fitting  memento 
that  had  been  left  her:  something  tossed  into  a corner  with  no 
one  desiring  to  take  hold  of  it.  She  grasped  it  eagerly  as  if 
some  secret  might  be  torn  from  it.  But  it  was  only  a piece 
of  cloth.  She  let  it  fall. 

Jan  walked  to  the  windows  covered  by  thin  yellowing 
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curtains  and  pulled  the  chipped  blinds  tight.  The  bright  morn- 
ing sun  was  an  intruder  here  and  the  darkened  room  might  be 
able  to  close  out  the  bustling,  alive  world.  Just  for  a while, 
leave  me  alone,  she  pleaded,  for  she  knew  soon  the  spirit  that 
seemed  to  hover  over  the  house  and  particularly  this  room 
would  be  gone  entirely,  like  the  rest  of  the  past.  Turning  from 
the  windows,  she  noticed  what  a small  room  it  was,  almost 
cramped,  and  cheaply  furnished  like  the  others  in  the  house 
with  printed  muslin  slipcovers  and  peeling  wallpaper.  A large 
oak  desk  stood  before  the  window  and  behind  the  desk  sat 
Dad’s  favorite  leather  chair.  Jan  remembered  how  Skip  and 
Jimmy  and  Dad  all  managed  to  fit  into  it  at  once.  She  sat  in 
the  chair,  sinking  down  into  the  cushions.  The  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  leather  reminded  her  of  the  thin  lines  that  had 
crept  into  her  father’s  face  during  the  last  months. 

In  the  desk  drawer  was  a snapshot  of  her  mother.  “All 
my  love — Margie,”  was  written  across  the  corner.  From  the 
old-fashioned  bob  Jan  knew  it  had  been  taken  long  before  her 
parents  were  married.  Dad  was  one  of  the  few  men  that 
always  said  his  wife  had  done  him  a favor  by  marrying  him. 
Oh,  what  could  Mom  do  without  him?  And  she  was  still  such 
a young  woman.  She  wore  the  same  smile  as  the  girl  in  the 
snapshot.  Jan  was  glad  her  father  had  this  picture.  It  must 
have  peered  up  at  him  from  the  drawer  during  the  long  nights 
when  he  worked  so  late  at  his  desk. 

Beneath  the  snapshot  Jan  found  birth  certificates,  matured 
war  bonds  and  the  small  insurance  policies-  Was  that  all? 
Surely  not.  Could  a whole  lifetime  be  enclosed  in  the  space  of 
one  small  drawer?  Jan  searched  frantically,  but  the  drawer 
contained  nothing  more.  But  what  else  did  she  expect  to 
find?  A hidden  horde  of  money?  No,  of  course  not.  Her 
gentle  father  hadn’t  been  a fighter  in  the  business  world;  her 
mother  was  no  pusher.  They  both  just  wanted  each  other  and 
us.  Hadn’t  she,  Jan,  found  that  here?  Wasn’t  that  enough? 
She  knew  it  had  been  enough  for  her  mother. 

But  there  was  one  more  drawer.  It  held  a key  in  its  lock. 
Jan  found  this  ironic.  What  had  her  father  ever  sought  to  look 
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away  from  them?  She  opened  the  drawer  and  lifted  out  a 
small  tin  box,  small  enough  to  hold  her  father’s  life.  No,  this 
was  only  his  paper-life.  Inside  was  a neatlv-bound  packet  of 
papers.  On  top  of  a stack  of  monthly  receipts  was  a bill 
stamped  “paid  in  full”  and  dated  just  two  weeks  ago.  The 
receipt  was  for  the  astounding  amount  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars.  What  could  we  have  bought  for  that?  And  then  she 
saw  it,  written  above  the  dotted  line  . . . “Steinway  Grand.” 

Slowly  Jan  began  to  see  how  the  paper  life  was  all  en- 
tangled with  the  other  life  of  wife  and  children  and  home  and 
love.  She  thought  of  the  black  piano,  now  covered  with  the 
scars  of  six  years.  She  thought  of  her  father  and  his  shabby 
suits,  their  worn  house  . • . and  the  shiny  black  piano.  She 
could  see  now  the  piano  was  too  big  for  the  room,  and  remem- 
bered how  its  glossy  newness  had  paled  the  drab  walls. 
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• Pat-  Lammers 


^URPRISING  as  it  may  seem  to  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
here  all  of  our  lives,  there  are  people  in  these  United  States 
who  would  swear  to  you  that  Kansas  City  is  almost  as  far 
west  as  Boston  is  east.  This  popular  misconception  probably 
stems  from  the  days  in  the  late  19th  century  when  Kansas 
City  was  about  as  far  west  as  one  could  go,  and  it  hasn’t  been 
helped  much  by  the  western  movies  of  today  where  the  bank- 
robbers  are  still  saying  to  each  other,  “I’ll  meet  you  in  Kansas 
City.” 

The  story  about  the  Boston  girl  who  came  to  visit  her 
Kansas  City  cousin  and  was  shocked  to  find  that  the  pony 
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expressman  didn’t  deliver  her  cousin’s  mail  every  day  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  She  was  also  surprised  and  some- 
what disappointed  when  she  couldn’t  find  a soul  wearing  high- 
heeled  boots  or  ten-gallon  hats.  We  admit  that  there  are  land- 
marks in  our  town  and  throughout  the  state  that  commemorate 
such  historic  figures  of  the  Old  West  as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail- 
blazers,  Jesse  James  and  the  Younger  brothers,  but  it  is  time 
to  wake  up  and  realize  that  the  “west”  has  “gone  west!”  We 
are  now  known  as  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  country 
titled  “the  Mid-West,”  and  Kansas  City  is  the  “Heart  of  the 
Mid-West.” 

There  are  always  some  people  who  are  startled  to  find  that 
there  are  two  separate  Kansas  Cities,  even  though  they  are 
adjacent  to  one  another,  and  that  the  larger  of  the  two  is  in 
Missouri.  The  two  cities  are  situated  on  the  elbow  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  are  divided  only  by  the  State  Line.  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  has  a population  of  129,600,  while  her  sister-city 
boasts  of  456,600  citizens. 

We  often  shock  our  friends  from  the  deep  South  when 
we  sadly  explain  to  them  that  we  do  not  have  “a  steak  in  every 
pot”  and  “two  cows  in  every  deep  freeze.”  Meat-packing  is  an 
important  industry  in  Kansas  City  and  consequently  the  area 
has  become  renowned  as  a livestock  center.  But  unfortunately 
the  magnificent  stock  yards  do  not  yield  a “U.  S.  Prime”  steak 
daily  to  every  Kansas  City  housewife’s  door.  “Kansas  City 
steaks”  are  featured  in  restaurants  across  the  nation — but  Kan- 
sas Citians  are  only  minor  consumers  of  the  beef  products. 

Another  erroneous  idea  about  Kansas  Citians  is  that  we 
speak  differently  from  the  rest  of  our  countrymen.  They  call 
it  a “Missouri  twang”  and  insist  that  our  slightly  nasal  tones 
come  from  sinuses  rather  than  larynxs-  This  may  be  true,  but 
after  all,  aren’t  Southerners  famous  for  their  slow,  breathy 
“Southern  drawl?”  Isn’t  it  a well-known  fact  that  the  Boston- 
ian punctuates  his  speech  with  “broad  A’s”  and  a superabund- 
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ance  of  r’s?  These  are  mannerisms,  and  they  seem  as  ridicu- 
lous to  us  Mid-westerners  as  our  “twang”  seems  to  them. 

The  last  popular  misconception  about  cur  town  is  also  an 
unfavorable  one.  That  Kansas  City  is  a city  of  sin  and  wicked- 
ness is  an  idea  that  was  given  to  the  nation  by  several  earlier 
generations.  But  Kansas  City  has  risen  above  this  reputation 
and  conquered  the  violators  of  the  law.  Graft  and  corruption 
in  the  city’s  management  and  officials  have  been  checked  and 
successfully  maintained  during  the  past  few  decades.  Thieves, 
unscrupulous  businessmen  and  racketeers  have  been  corralled; 
Kansas  City  can  compare  favorably  in  these  respects  with  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 

Although  it’s  true  that  “everything  is  up  to  date  in  Kansas 
City,”  we  don’t  eat  steak  every  day.  We  do  speak  the  English 
language — our  own  paricular  brand,  of  course.  We  are  over 
5,000  miles  from  sunny  California  and  the  Golden  West.  And 
we  can  boast  of  a unique  geographical  position:  we  are  the 
Heart  of  America,  the  the  Show-Me  spot  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  prosperous  industries,  livestock. 
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it’s  always  so  hot  to  be 
^ married  in  August!  My 
beautiful  dress  will  be  all 
crushed!  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing very  hard  outside.  And 
then  suddenly  it  was  dark. 
“Oh,  the  wind!  The  wind!” 
And  the  people  started  rush- 
ing this  way  and  that-  But 
Betty  sat  very  calmly  in  her 
place.  She  was  going  to  be 
married  if  all  the  rest  of  them 
did  run  away.  But  then  the 
wind  blew  her  away  anyway, 
and  a darkness  swallowed  her 
up,  until  there  was  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing,  anyplace, 
except  Betty,  being  twirled 
and  tossed  by  the  wind.  She 
reached  for  her  comb  quickly. 
“How  very  embarrassing,”  she 
thought,  “if  I should  be  seen 
today  with  my  hair  all  blown.” 

The  swaying  motion  of  the  wind  was  soothing,  and  it 
seemed  she  went  to  sleep,  for  she  closed  her  eyes.  But  when 
she  opened  them  again  everything  was  changd.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  the  back  seat  of  the  convertible;  Jack’s,  of  course.  The 
red  of  it  shone  in  a most  startling  shade  of  orange,  for  the 
sky’s  bright  yellow  was  reflected  on  it,  as  it  sped  down  the 
road  toward  town.  “I’m  going  to  my  wedding,  to  my  wedding, 
my  wedding  ...”  she  sang  loudly  into  the  wind  that  rushed 
into  her  mouth.  No  one  answered.  “How  very  silly,”  she 
thought  absently,  upon  glancing  at  the  empty  front  seat,  “that 
no  one  is  driving.”  But  she  didn’t  care.  Not  really.  Not  today, 
of  all  days!  Not  when  the  wind  was  kissing  her  too-warm 
cheeks,  and  playfully  tossing  her  hair  into  her  eyes.  She 
smiled  a knowing  little  smile  and  leaned  sleepily  back  against 
the  red  leather  seat. 

“Oh,  Jack,  how  very  very  clever  you  are!”  Yes,  it  was 
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good  just  to  be  with  Jack!  How  many  times  had  she  sat  with 
him,  just  as  they  were  now,  cross-legged  in  the  bottom  of  his 
big  sailboat,  and  said,  “Oh,  Jack,  how  very  very  clever  you 
are!”?  Oh,  too  many  times  to  ever  count.  Too  many.  The 
sun  was  so  hot-  My  sunburn  will  be  worse.  I’ll  blister,  Jack. 
But  why  does  he  always  have  to  insist  that  the  wind  gave  me 
the  burn  when  I was  skiing?  “Jack,  you  know  I can’t  even  get 
up  on  the  skis.  You  know,  you  know  ...”  The  motorboat  cir- 
cled her  twice,  bobbing  in  the  water,  and  she  still  hadn’t  put  the 
other  ski  on  again.  “I  can’t  do  it.  Can’t  even  get  up.  If  I 
could  just  get  up  once.  Just  once.  Jack  will  hate  me  if  I 
don’t.  Besides,  maybe  the  wind  will  dry  out  my  hair  if  I can 
once  get  up  and  go  fast.  The  wind  will  do  it.  It  can’t  be 
wet  for  the  wedding.”  All  was  ready.  “Ready,  Jack.”  The 
motorboat  started  out  full  speed  with  a jerk  on  the  rope  fol- 
lowing by  a second  or  two.  “Now!  Pull.  Legs  bent,  arms 
close.  Pull,  pull,  no,  relax.  No  . . • . Oh,  help  me  ...”  But 
she  was  down,  and  the  boat  was  circling  her  again.  “My  hair, 
my  hair  ...” 

Betty  felt  Jack’s  strong,  strong  arms  around  her.  The 
music  was  everywhere,  and  the  water  smell  mixed  drunkenly 
with  the  Spring  smell.  She  looked  up  at  the  black  heavens, 
and  the  white  neon  moon.  “Oh,  God!”  she  thought.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  her  thought.  It  was  simple.  God  knew. 

And  so  they  danced.  And  although  seventy-five  other 
couples  danced  around  them,  Betty  was  unaware  of  anyone 
but  Jack.  Just  Jack,  tall,  and  strong  looking,  and  blonde.  And 
they  danced  without  steps  or  pattern.  And  Jack  said,  “I  love 
you.” 


But  when  Betty  looked  up  at  Jack  again,  his  face  was 
blurred,  as  if  a tear  had  dropped  on  ink-  She  reached  out  to 
touch  the  blurred  face,  to  help,  to  encourage.  “Jack,  Jack  . . . ” 
Betty  opened  her  eyes  with  a start.  One  outstretched  hand 
was  poised  into  the  darkness.  “Oh,  God!,”  she  said.  And  she 
hid  her  face  beneath  a tear-stained  sheet,  to  no  avail.  LOST 
AT  SEA.  LOST  AT  SEA.  LOST  AT  SEA  . . . “Oh,  God!”  she 
screamed. 
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Behind 


The 

Story 

Five  Golden  Echo  contributors  were  winners  in  the  annual 
creative  writing  contest  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Community 
Free  Library: 

Jo  Anne  Parrott:  “Jed’s  Gun,”  short  story,  won  first  place. 
Her  poem,  “Wind  World,”  placed  second. 

Lizann  Van  Hee : “Test  of  Maturity,”  fictional  essay,  took 
third  place.  “The  Dream,”  short  story,  is  a venture  in  subcon- 
scious writing. 

Pat  Rehagen:  “Uncle  Fred,”  short  story,  placed  third. 

Cerise  Heaton:  “Genteel  Manners,”  short  story,  received 
honorable  mention. 

Sylvia  Shoemaker:  “Broken  Dreams,”  poem,  was  given 
honorable  mention. 

Marilyn  Hentges,  in  addition  to  her  art  work,  presents  a 
poem,  “In  Fetters  Free.” 

Ann  Yonke  makes  her  first  contribution  to  The  Golden 
Echo  with  a short  story,  “The  Piano-” 

Kay  Harkins  Gangle  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  maga- 
zine with  a critical  essay  on  Hawthorne. 

Pat  Hammers’  contribution  to  the  Echo  is  an  essay  on  Kan- 
sas City. 

Kathryn  Musick  presents  an  editorial-essay,  “Beyond  the 
Story  Line,”  to  brief  The  Golden  Echo  readers  on  some  of  the 
literary  values  found  in  the  short  story. 
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